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Dr. Graves. Both stones are now open to public inspection in the 
church; but, at the same time, secure from chance of damage, being 
under lock and key. 

The two stones are, respectively, 4 feet 9 inches, and 4 feet 10 
inches in length. That which was taken from the gable of Declan's 
house was found to have had a few inches knocked off its smaller 
end by the mason who built it into the wall, because otherwise it would 
have protruded beyond the line of his gable, and interfered with the 
slate or stone covering of the church. This, observed Mr. Graves, 
proves the important fact, that the Ogham monument was earlier 
than the church, and had been used merely as a building stone, and 
not erected as a record of any fact connected with the church or its 
builders. Dr. Cotton also stated another fact, which it is well to 
place on record at once, viz. that a plain stone, answering in size to 
the Ogham stone removed from the building, was raised to the spot 
where the other had been, and the old stones ofthe gable replaced 
over it one by one ; so that a non-learned or not very clear-sighted 
person, from below, would suppose that the Ogham was still there, 
and might even fancy that he saw the cuts on the edges of it. 

The following paper was then submitted to the Meeting. 



THE ULSTER CREAGHTS. 1 

BY JOHN P. PRENDERGAST, ESQ., BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

At the commencement ofthe seventeenth century Ulster presented 
as marked a difference from the rest of Ireland as it has done in later 
times ; but instead of being, as now, the most English part of Ire- 
land, it was the most Irish. In other words, it remained in posses- 
sion of the native race, free from admixture with any other except 
a few Scotch from the western highlands and isles, that in early 
times had made settlements and built castles in the northern and 
eastern coasts of Antrim. 

In the earlier days of the English Conquest, Ulster and Down, 
to the east at least of the river Bann, had been colonized by the fol- 
lowers of De Courcy. But these settlers, consisting of the families 
of the Savages, Jordans, Fitzsimons, Chamberlains, Russells, Ben- 

1 A paper on this subject was read the " Transactions" of the Society for 

by Mr. Prendergast at the Meeting held that year. The paper has been since 

July 19, 1853. For the reason stated, re-written, and contains much matter 

vol. ii. page 368, it was not printed in not before given. — Eds. 
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sons, Whites, Audleys, and Fitzursules, had all been driven out in 
the general insurrection of the Irish on the invasion of Robert Bruce 
in King Edward the Second's day, and, if we may believe Spenser, 
there remained only of all these families, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
the representative of the Savages, who, with great- difficulty, kept 
his possessions in the Ardes. 

It was only in the reign of James I., upon the conclusion of the 
war carried on by Queen Elizabeth's forces under Lord Mounijoy 
against the Earl of Tyrone, that the country was opened up for a 
general plantation, and that it became colonized by the ancestors of 
the present settlers. 

Among the chief causes that enabled the O'Nials to sustain their 
independence so long after the rest of the island had been reduced 
and colonized, was the extraordinary strength of the frontier of 
Ulster, and the circumstance of this province lying so near Scotland, 
long a kingdom hostile to England, and ever ready to afford secret 
aid to the O'Nials ; added to which, these Ulster chiefs, by their 
policy, kept the population of their territories to a pastoral life of 
the rudest kind, as being at once the most antagonistic to the habits 
of the English, and the best suited to maintain the warlike spirit of 
their followers. 

A glance at the map will show that this province is three parts 
surrounded by sea, and that the remaining boundary or land frontier 
of Ulster, which may be roughly denned by a line drawn from Dun- 
dalk to Ballyshannon, on the bay of Donegal, gives the shortest 
traverse from sea to sea. The western half of this line is occupied 
by the waters of Lough Erne, which form a complete defence from 
Ballyshannon to Belturbet, a distance of nearly fifty miles ; while 
the chain of the Fews mountains, rising in front of Dundalk, long 
the outmost post of the Pale, covered a considerable portion of the 
other or eastern half. The interval in the centre was protected by 
the counties of Monaghan and Cavan, a district of low wooded 
hills, interlaced with a perfect net-work of bogs and lakes, through 
which there was but one road, that by Carrickmacross in the barony 
of Farney, which thence came to be called " The Gap of the North." 
To the rere of the province lay Scotland, from whence they had 
often much to hope, nothing ever to fear. So that Ulster, which 
is now the securest part of Ireland, geographically considered, was 
styled in Queen Elizabeth's day, as may be seen in the Act of Par- 
liament for extinguishing the name of O'Nial, passed in the eleventh 
year of her reign, "the most perilous place in all the isle." For 
the ; r greater security, the O'Nials, with much shrewdness and 
policy, instead of attempting to strengthen their country with cas- 
tles, forbade any to be built. And, carrying out this plan of render- 
ing their country untenable to an invader, for want of cover and 
supplies, they discouraged agriculture, and kept their people to a 
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wandering pastoral life. Hence the well-known imprecation of Con 
O'Nial, of Henry the Eighth's day, who cursed all his posterity in 
case that they either learned the English language, sowed wheat, 
or built them houses. Speed, the old chronicler, who records the 
saying, assigns the motive, " least the first should breed conversa- 
tion, the second commerce of sustenance, and with the last they 
should speede as the crowe that buildeth her nest to bee beaten out 
by the hawke." 1 

The State Papers of Henry the Eighth's reign give us an insight 
into some of the difficulties of a military expedition into Ulster. 
O'Nial, if unsuccessful in defending the entry into his territory, 
endeavoured to draw his opponents into the wilds of Tyrone and 
Donegal, whence the army, lost among the bogs, and without shel- 
ter and bread corn, which their own defective commissariat did not 
supply, was soon forced to retire. 

From the Moyry pass, 2 as the entry to that valley is called, 
which lies under Slieve Gullipn, and through which the line of rail- 
way, after leaving Dundalk, enters the Fews, he retreated to the 
Elackwater, and if unsuccessful also in maintaining that line of de- 
fence, he retired into the woods and bogs of Tyrone and the moun- 
tain ranges of Donegal. But the building of the two forts of Cul- 
more in Derry and Ballyshannon in Donegal in his rear, by Lord 
Mountjoy, by the orders of Queen Elizabeth's counsellors in 1600, 
defeated this method of defence; which would soon, however, have 
become unavailing from another cause, viz. the union of the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, from which latter he must 
thenceforth have expected to be invaded. 

When Ulster, south and west of Lough Neagh, came to be 
finally subdued by Queen Elizabeth's forces under Lord Mountjoy 
in 1603, and that James I. resolved to effect the plantation of it 
with colonists from Scotland and England, one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties met with was, how to fix and render amenable to law and 
order the pastoral population which, from early ages, had been ac- 
customed to wander without any fixed habitation after their herds 
of cattle, living almost solely on white meats, as the produce of their 
cows was called. At this period there was not one fixed village in 
all the country, a circumstance we learn incidentally from Sir John 
Davis' letter to the Earl of Salisbury, written during the first cir- 
cuit ever held in Fermanagh, where he mentions that " the fixing a 
site for a Jail and Sessions House had been delayed until my Lord 
Deputy had resolved on a fit place for a market and corporate town; 
for" (he adds) " the habitations of this people are so wild and transi- 
tory, as there is not one fixed village in all this country." 

1 " Speed," chapter xxiv. p. 837. may be seen the castle built by Lord 

4 A little to the south of the railway Mountjoy in 1601, to secure the pass. 
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Their dwellings are described as made of wattles or boughs of 
trees, covered with long turves or sods of grass, which they could easily 
remove and put up as they wandered from place to place in search 
of pasture, 1 following their vast herds of cattle with their wives and 
children, and removing still to fresh lands as they had depastured 
the former, and living chiefly on the milk of their cows. 2 The 
aggregate of families that in one body followed a herd was called 
a " Creaght." 

In other parts of Ireland there was much of strictly pastoral 
life, in many respects similar, which was called "Boolying," in 
which the owners of cattle and their families passed much of the 
year in the wilds and mountains with their cows, but they seem to 
have had fixed habitations to return to. But in Ulster, north and 
west of Lough Neagh, it seems that the whole population was formed 
of " Creaghts," living this wild and nomade fife. 

The dress for both sexes seems to have been nothing but a 
shaggy cloak, and at night they slept under the canopy of heaven, 
or in cabins wattled and covered with turf. 3 In colder weather they 
lay, men and women, in a circle round the fire, with their feet 
towards it, having their heads and the upper parts of their bodies 
folded in their woollen mantles, first steeped in water to keep them 
warm, finding, as they said, that woollen cloth wetted preserved the 
heat when the smoke of their bodies had warmed the cloth. 4 

The same writer, who had expressly come over with Lord Mount- 
joy, as his secretary, to write the history of the war (for which he 
was well qualified, having been travelling bachelor of Cambridge, 
and written his travels through twelve kingdoms of Europe), gives 
many other very curious details of the wild Irish, as these wandering 
inhabitants of Ulster were called, which may be omitted, in order 
to pass to their herds of cattle, which he describes as multitudinous. 
They were, however, very small-sized, presenting therein a strong 
contrast to the men and greyhounds, which he says were of large 
stature. 6 

In the heat of the rebellion (he is speaking of the Earl of Tyrone's 
war), he describes how they still drove their vast herds before them 
wherever they were themselves driven, and fought for them as for 
religion and life. 6 In fact, their life was wrapped up in their cows, 
so much so that, when almost starved, they would not kill a cow, 
but open a vein like the Scythians, he adds, who let their horses' 
blood under their ears, and drink it. 7 This and other habits of their 
wandering life, so like that of Tartars, led Spenser into the notion 
of a Scythian origin for the Irish, in aid of which he adduces the 
name of Scoti, belonging to the ancient Irish, as synonymous with 

1 Fynes Moryson, p. 164. = Spenser's "State of Ireland," p. 35. 

3 Fynes Moryson, p. 74. * Id. p. 180. 5 irf.p. 160. 6 ld.p. 163. 7 /rf.p. 163. 
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Scythi. He might also have adduced their readiness to eat horse- 
flesh, from which taste some of the Scythian tribes were called by 
the ancients, Hippophagi. 

There is an anecdote in Moryson of Lord Mountjoy's finding 
one of the Irish soldiers in his pay eating a dead horse, and being 
ready to blame the commissariat officer whose neglect he supposed 
must have reduced him to this food, but finding that it was the 
soldier's own taste, he threw him a doubloon to get some aquas vitae 
to aid his digestion. 1 But there was another practice peculiar to the 
Irish Creaghts, which, curiously enough, is reported of the Tartars 
at this day. Moryson says that, when a cow, upon her calf being 
taken away from her, refused to give her milk, they used to stuff 
the skin of the calf with hay and set it before the cow, who would 
smell it and lick it, and, when so doing, would give down her milk. 
In Tartary, as appears from the late curious Travels of Monsieur 
Hue, they have the very same practice. 2 

The evils flowing from this unfixed wandering life of the Creaghts 
must be very evident. It induced, of course, a natural indisposition 
to submit to positive regulations. It was difficult to make wander- 
ing bodies responsible for offences or amenable to justice; and they 
afforded harbour and succour to outlaws and fugitives. 

These inconveniences are fully and graphically set forth by 
Edmund Spenser, when describing the dangers of permitting the 
" Boolying" of the south of Ireland. One of the first steps, there- 

i Fynes Moryson, p. 162. will the writings operate in their hands? 

* Hue's " Travels in Tartary, Thibet, "But, Sir, I correct myself — they will 

and China," vol. ii. p. 81, Lond. 1852. have an operation ; and this puts me in 

This practice afforded Sir Audley mind of a plain but apt similitude. 

Mervyn, then Speaker of the Irish " Sir, in the north of Ireland the 

House of Commons, himself a Ferma- Irish have a custom in the winter 

nagh man, a curious illustration. In when the milk is scarce to kill the calf 

his speech (small 4to. Dublin, 1662), and reserve the skin, and stuffing it 

on presenting the desires of the House with straw they set it upon four wooden 

of Commons to the Duke of Ormond, feet, which they call a puckawn, and 

complaining of the proceedings of the the cow will be as fond of this as she 

Commissioners for executing the Act was of the living calf. She will low 

of Settlement, and suggesting (amongst over it, and lick it, and give her milk 

other propositions) that where any of down so it stand but by her. 

the ancient proprietors had a decree " Sir, these writings will have the 

against them in the Court of Claims, operation of thispuckawn, for, wanting 

they should be bound to surrender their the lands to which they relate, they are 

ancient title deeds at the same moment but skin stuffed with straw ! Yes, Sir, 

that the estate was for ever decreed they will low after them, lick them over 

away, — he thus enforces the proposi- and over again in their thoughts, and 

tion : teach their children to read by them 

" As to that part that desires the instead of horn-books ; and, if any 
writings ofthenocent persons to be left venom be left, they wili give it down 
in the Court, it cannot work a preju- upon the sight of these puckawn- writ- 
dice to them : for the lands being ad- ings, and entail a memory of revenge, 
judged against them, to what purpose though the estate-tail be cut off." 
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fore, of King James the First's Government, preparatory to the plan- 
tation of Ulster, was to take measures for reducing the Creaghts to a 
settledmode of life. And amongst other directions in the Commission 
issued for the Survey of Ulster, on the suppression of Tyrone's 
rebellion, dated July 16, 1605, the Commissioners are directed to 
take order for building several towns and villages for settling such 
subjects as have no certain habitation ; " by reason whereof, the inha- 
bitauntes of same doe for the most parte wander upp and downe loose- 
lie, followinge their heardes of cattle without anie certen habitation." 1 
There is another public document of the same period, that presents a 
very curious picture of the state of Ulster at the time of the plantation, 
and gives an insight into social life, in its lowest stage, in Tyrone's 
territories. It is the account rendered into the Exchequer by Sir 
Tobias Caulfield, of his receivership of the rents of O'Nial's terri- 
tories for the three years which elapsed from his flight in 1607, until 
the allotting of his lands to the purposes of the plantation in 1610. 2 
The account is a very voluminous one, and is prefaced by Sir 
Tobias with a slight sketch of the state of that territory when he 
undertook the charge, in order to explain the nature of the duty and 
the difficulties of the collection. It may serve towards furnishing 



i Erck's " Patent Rolls," Jac. 1st, p. 
182 

* "The Account of Sir Tobie Caul- 
feild, Knt., for all such sum and sums 
of money as have come to his hands and 
are any way chargeable upon him for 
all manner Rents whatsoever payable 
in money, come, and other provisions 
and victuals in the Counties of Tirone, 
Armagh, and Colerain for the escheated 
Lands fallen to His Majesty by the at- 
tainder of the Traitor, the Earle of 
Tirone, as well for a remainder of the 
said Rente due for haff a year ended at 
Hollontide 1607 left untaken up by the 
said traitor at the tyme of his flight, as 
also for the growing rent of the said 
lands for 3 whole years beginning at 
Hollontide aforesaid 1607 and ended 
at the same feast 1610, from which tyme 
the said Sir Tobias hath given up his 
charge of receipte, in regard the said 
escheated Lands are graunted away 
from His Majesty free from paying anie 

rente for 4 years then next ensuing 

As likewise for the goods of the said 
traitor and other fugitives that went 
with him which were seized on by this 
Accompt to His Highness's use ; — And 
for a fine imposed on the said Counties 

3 



of Tirone and Armagh for relieving of 
traitors after the revolt of O'Dogherty 
which was levied by this accomptant 
together with the payment of part 
thereof and the remainder resting in 
thisaccomptant'shandsorthisaccompte 
to be paide to His Majestie's use, the 
particulars whereof hereafter do ensue. 

" Before the charge of this accompt 
be examined consideration is to be had 
of the manner of the charge of these 
Irish Rents and Duties which are as 
follows : — 

" First — There is no certain portion 
of Land sett by the traitor Tyrone to 
any of his tenants that paid him rents. 

" Secondly — Such rents as he re- 
served were paid to him partly .in money 
and partly in provisions, as oats, oat- 
meal, butter, hogs, and muttons. 

"Thirdly — The money rents that 
were so reserved were chargeable on all 
the Cows that were milche or in calf 
which grazed on his lands after the rate 
of 7d. (seven pence) a quarter le year, 
which cows were to be numbered but 
twice in the year by Tirone's officers, 
viz. : at May and Hollontide, and so 
the rents were levied and taken up as 
the Said rate for all the cows that were 
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a picture of the country which the new planters from England and 
Scotland found on their arrival in this and the three following years, 
during which, as appears from the title of the account, they were to 
be rent free, in consequence, of course, of their charges on first 
settling. 

The difficulties, however, of abolishing this mode of life were 
great. The freedom of the woods and wilds has charms which 
even those who have left civilization to taste of find it difficult to 
abandon, and are known often to have preferred to all the luxury 
of settled life. How hard, then, to change the native and inveterate 
habits of a whole people ! They considered the confinement of a fixed 
life to be a kind of slavery ; and their feelings, perhaps, are nowhere 
better expressed than by the Earl of Chichester. In a letter to the 
King, complaining of some of the difficulties of the plantation, he 
says that, though the Irish of this territory had plentifully tasted of 
his Majesty's clemency and happy government to their great profit 
and comfort, yet, to alter their rude and uncivil customs, and to bring 
them to live by their labours or on small portions of land by manur- 
ing and stocking it with goods of their own, was as grievous unto 
them as to be made bond-slaves. 1 It is probable that nothing but 
the appropriation of the lands among the new settlers, leading to 



so numbered, except only the Heads 
and principal men of the Creaghts, who 
in regard of their enabling to live bet- 
ter than the common multitude under 
them whom they caused willingly to 
pay the said rent, were usually allowed 
as followeth ; parte of the whole rents 
which rise to £700 Irish a year, or 
thereabouts, communibus annis, which 
they retained in their own hands by 
directions from the Lord Deputy, and 
so was never received, and for the butter 
and other victualling provisions they 
were only paid by such as they termed 
Horsemen called the Quinns, Hangans, 
Conelands, and Devlins, which were 
rather at the discretion of the givers, 
who strove who should give most to 
gain Tirone's favour than for any due 
claim he had to demand the same. 

" Fourthly — All those Cows for 
which those rents are to be levied must 
be counted at one day in the whole 
country, which requires much travel 
and labour, and many men to be put in 
trust with that accompt, so as that 
country which is replenished with woods 
doe greatly advantage the tenants that 
are to paie their rents to rid away their 



cows from that reckoning, — and also to 
such overseers to be corrupted by the 
tenants to mitigate their rents by les- 
sening the true number of their cattle 
which must needs be conceived, they 
will all endeavour to the uttermost being 
men as it were without conscience and 
of poor estate, apt to be corrupted for 
such bribes which they may the more 
easily do in regard that the bordering 
Lords adjoining are ready to shelter 
their cows that should pay those rents 
whereby they may gain those demands 
to live under them. 

" Fifthly — This rent is uncertain, 
because by the custom of the country 
the tenants may remove from one Lord 
to another every half year as usually 
they do, which custom is allowed by 
authority from the State." — "Mem. 
Roll of the Irish Exchequer," 9th 
year of James I. This curious enrol- 
ment has been published in full by Mr. 
James F. Ferguson in the " Topogra- 
pher and Genealogist," vol. iii. 

1 Letter from Lord Deputy Chiches- 
ter to James I., dated Dublin Castle, last 
of October, 1610.— MS. State Paper 
Office, London. 
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the complete occupation of them, put an end to this system, by 
fixing limits to the wanderings of these families and their herds, 
and thns gradually reduced them each to their respective holdings. 
At the period of the Commonwealth the Ulster Creaghts still, 
however, subsisted in considerable numbers, and were a source of 
anxiety and of some legislation to the Government of that day. 
During the war they became a kind of commissariat to the Irish 
troops, whom they followed in their flight to their mountain fast- 
nesses, as described by Moryson in the wars of Queen Elizabeth, 
and there afforded them support. And the army, being too small 
for the reduction of so large and so difficult a country as Ireland, 
could not follow them to their retreats. 1 Hence their only method 
was to guard all the passes, and wait till, the pasture being consumed, 
the enemy should be reduced by starvation. When the war was 
over, and the country came to be distributed amongst the adven- 
turers and soldiers, they became the source of another danger, afford- 
ing relief to the discontented and desperate, who were so numerous 
that, for the same cause, orders were made against farmers or others 
dwelling out of the precincts of a town or village, as is shown by the 
following order : 2 — 

" Whereas many murthers, robberies, spoyles, and other mischiefs are 
dayly committed by Tories and other loose and idle persons in severall 
parts of this nation upon the English and Protestants and other good peo- 
ple of this land, by reason such Tories and other evil persons are sheltered 
by the Irish that live scatteringly up and down the severall counties 
whereby no notice can be taken of such evil practises, upon consideracion 
had thereof and to the end that such mischiefs may be prevented for the 
future, it is hereby ordered and declared that the governors within the 
respective precincts in Ireland do take especiall care that such Irish as are 
not comprehended in the rule for transplantation, and that live scatter- 
ingly in the severall counties in Ireland (and thereby can make no resis- 
tance against the Tories, but rather are a relief to them, and hold corre- 
spondence with such bloody persons and others) doe at or before the 

1 There is the following curious no- This man with his wife (who he said 

tice of a Creaght in 1650, in Ludlow's was niece to the Dutchess of Artois) 

Memoirs : — and some children, removed, as the Irish 

" We continued our march to Mo- do generally in those parts, with their 
naghan, and so to Agher, where we cast tenants and cattle, from one place to 
up some_ works, and left a garrison to another, where there is conveniency of 
defend it. Near this place lay the grass, water, and wood; and there hav- 
Creaght of Lieut-General O'Neal, son ing built a house, which they do com- 
to that O'Neal who after several years pleatly in an hour or two, they stay till 
imprisonment in the Tower of London they want grass, and then dislodge to 
died, there. He came over from the another station." — " Memoirs of Ed- 
service of the King of Spain to be Lieu- mund Ludlow," vol. i. p. 365, 12mo. 
tenant-General of the army of Owen Edinburgh, 1751. 
Roe O'Neal; but upon some jealousy 2 Manuscript Orders of Council, 
or particular discontent was laid aside. Dublin Castle. 
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twentyefh day of August next draw themselves into villages and townships, 
and cohabit together in families, and that every such village and township 
shall consist of at least 30 families, and shall not stand or be placed within 
half a mile of any fastness, whether it be wood, bog, or mountain, that may 
be adjudged a shelter for Tories or other enemies of the Commonwealth's. 
And it is further ordered and declared that in each of the said townships 
there must bee appointed a headman, constable, or tithing man who is to 
take care that from time to time the cattle belonging to that village bee 
brought together every night, and that he see a watch sett in convenient 
places, and cause at least thirty men to be at every watch, to the end that 
such mischiefs as is above mentioned for the future may be prevented, 
and the thieves, tories, and other loose persons the better discovered and 
apprehended. 

"Dated at Dublin Castle, 16th August, 1655." 

The Creaghts, of course, were still more liable to minister aid to 
the discontented and outlawed; accordingly, the war was no sooner 
over than an order was made to fix them. The Commissioners for 
the Government of Ireland, complaining that their order had not 
been executed, write thus to their officers at Belturbet. The letter 
is dated January 26, 1653 : — 

" Upon serious consideration had of the inconveniency of permitting 
the Irish to live in Creaghts after a loose and disorderly manner, whereby 
the enemy comes to be relieved and sustained, and the contribution oft 
damaged; we issued our order dated the 11th of October last for the fix- 
ing such persons upon lands proportionable to their respective stock and 
enjoining them to betake themselves to tillage and husbandry, and in case 
of refusal to seize upon the cattle and stock of such persons, and apprais- 
ing them upon oath to expose them to sale for the best advantage of the 
Commonwealth." 

The Commissioners go on to complain of want of intelligence, 
and require their officers to report how far they have gone in the 
execution of it, and order that in the fixing all such Creaghts, they 
be careful that they be disposed at most distance from their friends 
and relations, to the end all relief may be the better debarred from 
the enemy. 1 It may be observed, that in the above letter there are 
two inconveniences mentioned, the relief given by the Creaghts to 
the enemy, and the damage sustained by the contribution, that is, 
to the monthly assessment or taxation, which had become a matter 
of the utmost importance. The army had to depend for their sup- 
port on the supply thus raised, which was assessed on the several 
counties in a gross sum, and then applotted on the inhabitants ac- 
cording to their several stocks and crops. It was no easy matter 
to assess the cattle of such wanderers as were the Creaghts, or to 
make them pay if assessed. This inconvenience is set forth in ano- 

i Manuscript Orders of Council, Dublin Castle. 
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ther' order, and fresh measures directed for extinguishing them by 
" unheading the Creaghts," as it was called, that is, imprisoning the 
chief man of the Creaght until the rest of the Creaght were certi- 
fied to have transplanted themselves and taken up a fixed abode in 
Connaught. 1 

" 29 August, 1656.— -Whereas the Lord Deputy has been informed by 
his Council that at this present there are some Creaghts that have removed 
out of Ulster who, according to an ancient but barbarous manner of life, 
have no fixt place of habitation, but wander up and down with their 
families and substance to the prejudice and just offence of divers people, 
and to the defrauding of the public of the cess and duty which is legally 
due : His Excellency Lord Henry Cromwell thereby appoints .persons to 
enquire what Creaghts are in Meath or thereabouts, how long they have 
continued there, how called, from whence and by whose encouragement 
they came thither, and by what authority they practice that vagrant and 
savage life so contrary to Christian usage : And to the end such a lewd 
custom may be duly discountenanced and made exemplary, His Excel- 
lency thereby orders that the heads or chief persons of those Creaghts be 
secured in some safe place, and the persons of the rest of the said wan- 
derers kept likewise in restrain, until they shall give security for their 
speedy transplanting into Connaught. The heads of the said Creaghts to 
remain in custody until the return of a certificate from the Commissioners 
at Loghrea that the said Creaghts are actually removed with their stock 
and substance, and settled there. The persons who are to execute this 
order to take the names of the said Creaghts and an inventory of such of 
their stock and goods as shall be judged fitt to be reserved for the main- 
tenance of such chiefe person secured as aforesaid." 

In conclusion, it may be stated that traces of the Creaghts are to 
be found down to the middle of the last century; not perhaps that 
the practice or mode of life continued to prevail to so late a period, 
but the term was still known and in use to describe the little huts 
and cabins in which many of the lower classes of the Irish still con- 
tinued to dwell, no better, or scarce better, than those of the Creaghts. 
Thus Story, the historian of King William's Irish war, speaking 
of the " wild Irish," some of whom he first saw near Newry, on his 
march to the Boyne, says : — " Some call them Creaghts, from the 
little huts they live in, which they build so conveniently with hurdles 
and long turf, that they can remove them in summer towards the 
mountains, and bring them down to the valleys in winter." 3 From 
this passage it is plain that the writer confounds the Irish term 
"creaght" with the English word "crate," hurdle or wicker work, 
from the similarity of sound — an error easily accounted for, inasmuch 
as the term was applied to an Irish village or collection of these 
frail habitations, even though they were not intended to be moved. 

1 MS. Orders of Council, Dublin Castle. "- Story's " Wars" (1698), p. 16. 
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In this sense is the term used in the following order of the Commis- 
sioners of the Commonwealth, 1 occasioned by the number of unfor- 
tunates that crowded during the period of the transplantation to 
Athlone, awaiting their sentence from the Commissioners of Quali- 
fications, who held their court there : — 

" Whereas great numbers of the Transplanted Irish and other Irish 
that hare formerly lived in Athlone and its neighbourhood have built 
Houses, Cabins, and Creaghts to inhabit in on each side of Athlone, and 
more especially at Ballagb, a place adjacent to the said town, and the only 
considerable pass into Connaught; it is ordered that Sir Charles Coote, 
President of Connaught, Colonel Stubbers, Governor of Galway, Lieut- 
Colonel Brayfeild, Governor of Athlone, Capt. Charles Holcroft, and 
Capt. Haydon, or any three or more of them, do give notice thereof to the 
Irish and other Popish persons that have, &c. requiring them to remove 
themselves, their habitations and goods, from thence, within such time 
as they shall judge convenient, into some other parts of the Province of 
Connaught to inhabit in; and in default .... to cause all such cabins 
and Creaghts to be taken down. And the said Sir C. Coote, &c. are 
ordered to take care that for the future no such town or cabins be built 
or continued standing within the compass of 5 English miles of the town 
of Athlone. 

" The Commissioners at Loughrea to provide for the accommodation 
of those removed. 

" T. Herbert, Clerk of the Council. 

" Dublin, March 31, 1655." 

In the same sense is the term used in the Down Survey of 
"Wexford, made A.D. 1 654, where the barony of Ballaghkeene is said 
to be overgrown with furze and heath by the extraordinary waste 
occasioned by the resort of Tories there, so as no English dare plant as 
yet therein, "nor any Irish, saveinge on the borders of the barroney, 
and the nearest to our garrizons, which live in small crates." 3 And 
in a survey of the Salters' proportion of the Plantation of London- 
derry (one of the London Companies among whom that county was 
divided, of which Magherafelt is the chief town), made so late as 
the year 1752, such entries as the following are frequent — " One 
good farm, and some poor Irish creats on this land ;" " all poor creats 
on this ;" " one good farm house, the rest cabins and Irish creats." 3 

1 Manuscript Orders of Council, p. 396 ; Irish Archseol. Society, 1851. 
Dublin Castle. 3 Survey of the Manor of Sal, printed 

* Petty's " History of the Down Sur- for the Salters' Company, but not pub- 

vey," by Major Larcom, Appendix xii. lished. 



